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Although various social groupings--aggregates, dyads, 
of much past study, 


researchers have encountered an absence of a systematic theory to 
explain behavior within marriage and"family units. This paper 
examines the diversity present in research: concerning. marriage and 


‘ y family units and suggests that these differences!stem from the false 


asSumption that "the family," as commonly perceiyed, represents a 

‘ heuristic unit of analysis. Criteria based on observations .of 
behavior in other social groupings can be used to predict the 

. differences in interactions which occur. between families. The 
implications of this paradigm for conflict aula ig within kinship 
groups are also Sane seis (KS) 
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The mere formulation of a problem is far more often essential 
than its solution, which may be merely a matter of mathematical 
or experimental skill. To raise new questions, new possibilities, 
to regard old problems from a new angle requires creative 
imagination and marks real advances in science. af 
Ly : : 
- Albert Einstein 
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Introduction 
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™~ 
Over the past seventy-five years social scientig s have been examining 
\ 


) begins his literature 


the phenomenon Bi espibaes and the family. Tharp (19 
review of marriage research as far back as 1890, with i earson's copparison 

of, the anthropometric characteristics of spouses. "In spite of the large ae 
accumulation of research findings in the area, little systenatic theory 


exists concerning the joint behaviors of the target population of Naayeiape 


and family" Hasearch. . 
Findings in the area of family communication seem disjointed and atten 
contradictory. Nexans (1973) found a réciprocal response by sons to parei.- 
supportive communication but not ko pabienta? defensive ‘stiemisplaceton. Ort 
(1950) concluded that posite tepdivinetiaee 4 spouses niaying the roles they 
conceive of..as ideal, and their partners sipporting such roles. However, 
Hobart and Klausner (1989) found no relation between marital satisfaction and 
role disagreement .1” Such ccnrealiceans findiggs have often been explained by 


stating one set of family behaviors represents:abnormal or unhealthy families,. 


while the opposite behavior represents normal or healthy families (Alexander, 


1973). But, the solution of calling one set of findings hepresentative of 


healthy groupe and the ather representative of unhealthy BrouPs contributes 
® 
little knowledge. ‘concerning béhavioral patterns of the system "family." This 


paper posits that one reason for the lack of progress angifodge-podge of findin« 


=> in sie area commonly referred to as family a stems from the false 
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aasunptien that ‘the family" as commonly perceived nepranents “a heuristic unit 


Vi . 
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ee anaiyale. anstead ¢ the author proposes trat criteria based on regularities | 
already found in. dyads, gecubes eEeReny es and eupentnadaad dated to predict 
differences in interactions among "families" or vice versa. Whether different 
behaviors cause kinship. bodies to develop as dyads, groups, ee eer ee 


or remain aggregates, or whether these ‘structures produce diverse behavioral 


-— 
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‘pattérns seems like a premature “which came first, the chicken or egg" question 
which remains open for empirical verification afta later dave, 
Right now family researchers need to develop’ new perspectives to guide 
* their empirical endeavors. These four units of analysis, cecueuace, Sagan, 
groups, and organizations have been examined to some degree by past researth. 
The inabiiity of social scientists, over the Jia: to identify characteristics r 
that behaviorally distinguish families from already studied forms of -social 
structures#indicates that a return toa mare basic perspective when examining 


Raney bodies will produce more heuristic and parsimonious findings’ ROneaTTANE 
. + SS 
Hina behavior in general. Most typically; researchers have brought? bowachar 

kinship clusters of vices “levels of complexity -- couples, couples with single 


and multiple offspring, large subunits of extended kinship groups, et¢., -- put 


. Pee 
them in a laboratory setting, had these individuals discuss some'topic or 


solve some Brcblens and analyze the communication patterns of this body based ‘ 


= 
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Lon an sorts or video tape of the tntenaerions (Riskin an ia 1970; "Farseice: 
Wintne and Poindexter, 19685 Scott, 1962). The ecunteian an icit in such a 
procedure is that these combinations ‘of "kin" function as a group which falls 
into a subcategory called family. Whether these individuals researchers call ~- 
a "gamily" function as a group and whether their yéndvior in a laboratory 
concerning an experimenter defined problem represents generalizable group 


behavior remain empirical questions. Secondly, so far only the non-behavioral 


characteristic of kinship has been used to distinguishgthe subcategory of family; 
i : ) | 
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‘thrown into a relationship due to indirect choice. variables such as propinquity, 


te important variables effecting. patterns of interacdern and role expectations ) 


thr@ghout the career of the relationship.’ Couples would differ from larger 


of, at minimum, implicit and probably explicit, communication concerning nole 


.° < P \w 
whether kinship justified the seh ih auieat of suchya subcategory is also 
questionable. The, author will {iivsepate the qeriiey et examining! the-assumptions 
srubenbad above, through discussion of literature concerning dyads, groups, 
organizations and the family, and the implications that a new framework could 


have for conflict resolution among kinship bodies. 
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Two's Company, Three's & Crowd ike 


I. 


Past literature indicates ene childless/couples, whether married or 


a 


not, which have been categorized as Famili s with BABES ‘bodies of a 


“ * 
‘larger size, demonstrate/ characteristics w ch differentiate them from these 


( 
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larger structures and associate them with dyads in general. McCall and Simmons. 

(1966) indicate threé different modes by/which participants areal? into a 

relationship: 1) an individual can be born into, inherit, or be otherwise 

plugged into a sejationstity: 2) an individual may choose to enter a relationship “a 
baned on prior knowledge of the iti iain other; or 3) an. individual may be . ‘4 


? 


common work situation, etc. McCall.and Simmons present these inden of entrance 


kinship bodies in terms of this variable, mode of’ entrance. In larger kinship 
systems nes of individuals would have been born into the body. Little 

discussion decision between born-in members concerning why individuals 

were together, or how to mesh previously jacquired habits and behavioral histories 

would Nuva eaten place prior to relationship entrance. On the other hand, a a 

direct or indirect choice concerning entrance into the relationship took place , V 


on “the part of. both members of. the couple. This choice entailed some type 
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ations ie past ven Such communication increases the realization 


mitment and indirectly/ trust two ‘important relational vaviabics (McCall 


ons, 1966; Watzlawick, Reavy and Jackson, 1967) on the part ‘of the 


participants. In additio » the possibility of ee past histories perween 


& 


both members of a coupl bnkngs into play the effects of what ae (aa 


refers to as “premari r factors" on the marriage. ' The lack of choice in on 's. 


relatives may “eheate! varying levels of trust and commitment within the kinship 


body once it expands beyond the free-choice couple.‘ Simmel (1950) discusges 


group to its members. 
. / “ 

Each of the two feels himself confronted only by 
the other, not by a collectivity above him. The social 
structure here rests immediately on the one and-on the 
other of the two, and-the secession of either would 

=e . destroy the whole. ithe dyad, therefore, does not 
attain the super-personal life which the individual 
feels to be independent of himself. As soon, however, 

ene as there is a sociation of three, a group continyes t 

; exist even in case one of the members drops out. 


This equal control over life and death has broader implications for the 


relationship. First, members have more control over the power distribution ' 


within the relationship. Disagreement, conflict; and threat’ seem more threatening "he 


f . and may, therefore, be suppressed... 

The realization of the fragile nature of the dyad, its ivreplaceability and 
death probability, adds to feelings of sentimentality and ee on the part 
of participants ¢Simmel, 1950). ‘Often these feelings of sentimentality and 


intimacy cause additional distortion: in communication patterns. 
It leads them to consider what they share with others and , 
what part isthe most important part of their personalities -- 
objective, intellectual, generally interesting, generous 
. features -- a lying outside the marital relation, and ae 
, they gradually eliminate it from their marriage. 
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- These chavacteristicswhich distinguish dyads from larger bodies have implications 


‘ 


“Coser (1956) raises a number of points concerning the function of conflict, 


in'a number of behavioral processes. 


which imply that differences found between.dyads and larger bodies will produce 
substantial differences in the conflict process. He discusses the effect of 
the existence or lack of a susanoenediad entity beyond the nalavdonahte 
participants. “hi | 


Conflicts in which the participants feel that they are merely 
: thé representative of collectivities and groups, fighting not: 
* for self but only for the ideals of the group they represent 
are likely to be more radical and merciless than those that 
are fought for personal reasons. ¥ ! 


Coser also raises a second issue coidendiing conflict which may have implications 


for differences between couples and larder kinship bodies. 


Conflict may, serve to remove dissociating elements in a relation- 
ship and to re-establish unity. Insofar as conflict is.’the 
resolution of tension between antagonists it has stabilizing 
functions and becomes an integrating component of the relationship, 

_ However, not all conflicts are positively functional. for the 

- yelationship, but only those ‘which concern goals, values or 
‘interests that do not coprradact the basic assumptions upon saa 
the relation is founded. 


In relationships where eee have ee in some type of communication 

prior te entrance, where kay, have éhasen to enter rather than been born into 
the. pedattonnbip, one would hypothesize < a lower probability of Siiaveedint over 
issues that contradict the basic assumptions upon which the-relation is founded. 
The sesbanitiey is higher, that a mother-in-law or teenage son will disagree with 

the wae couple waster on the basic assinp tions underlying his relationship with 
| his speuné, than his spouse disafreeing with him over the same things. Over- ‘ 
all’, the vagulenieten which would be found in any free choice dyad seem: closer 
to the type hat “would be exp&ted in a couple. For this reasqn, it seems er 
‘fruitful to view: husbands and waves (or lovers) as es rather than attempting 

ne plug them into a aces als family. ; . 
| ee ue 
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zd II. When You and Me and Baby Makes Three 


. How to identify Rhashin sealide Auk oaneeia be vatwed ae agate presents 
few problems -- two person Pienanaine relationships present little laentteication 
difficulties. However, the question of what kinship bodies function as groups ' 
becomes more complex. “Kinship bodies may develop behavioral characteristics 
«of aggregates, groups, or organizations. The prsbeee becomes identifying which 
of these three levels of complexity matches the form of thé” ébject of examination: 
the three. person or more "family." The problem and utility of distinguishing 
kinship groups from kinship organizations will be disoubsea cumin 
, Attention now turns to the problem and implication of aifferentiating 
“king tHoates which remain aggregates from those functioning as groups. a 
When. Scott (1962) examined three, eit and five person Hinesspenepation 
‘kinship bodies and attempted to compare his results to those of Mills (1952) 
» and Strodtbeck (1953), -he found few BeEUEnAtIRS Gre results. Mills and Scott's . 
findings for triads supported the hypothesis ‘hee the highest rakes of support 
among participants will be between rank 1. and rank 2 initiators. Strodtbeck's °* . 
and Scott's four and five person data did not support the tiyncciniiin: Scott 
discussed a number of possible confounding variables et. children and grand-. 
parents in some "groups," the nature of. the task, etc.) as post-hoc explanations 
for the lack of regularities: Trying to measure or control for all such inter- 
i : ; F 
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-vening variables, however, presents a complex, near impossible goal. A pler, 

more useful appendch would be to find (a) major poaeenl vardableats) which had .. 
strong explanatory power; Anterrelatedness or groupness of the target of nney- 
. vation could serve as such a “vanitahlia: "Groups can be defined as sets of 

interdependent individuals, They should be distinguished from aggregates 


which are sets of non- interdependent individuals." 
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Ee aes 
When interactions reach the group level coalitions may EMS E CS 
renegades, heretics, -and deviants paces viable roles for partiéipants (McCall 
and Singons, 1966; Schachter, 1953) and a wide vdviety of communication PETS 
can develop (Cartwright and Zander, 1953).. The depts of interrelatedness of 
. participkhts in an interactions not: the number of Sapiteel pantey accoynts for the 
possibility of alternative patterns among the variables examined by group 


R ‘ a ; s \ 
researchers. .é 


Research findings would vary geeetiy dt family members inde the observation 
of social scientists did not constitute a group of interdependent individuals. 
For some ddnlesesnt offspring the nuclear fanily hay serve as ‘a place to check 
- in. for food and adeep, while for others it may serve as a cohesive bumadacie 
group with a history of networks and\well developed relationships. These two 
kin-bodies would have totally different responses to the laboratory- prodien- 
solving task. In the first SOeR ir where participants had functioned with relative 
independence, as an pesregates in the past, the body might begin to go through — 
phases of group formation. Conflict would be handled in terms pf gia Pomatlon’” 
(Ellis and Fisher, 1975).and the possibility of conflicts concerning the basis 
upon which this unfamiliar interdependence was being established, would be 
great. Conflict over the basic premises underlying group formation would be 
dysfunctional 4 in contrast to.,the integrative funtion of conflict in those bodies 
of individuals already committed to membership in one group (Coser, 1956). Asa result 
of previous failure at development as a cohesive unit, si aggregate of kin might 


° 


not even attempt functioning as an: interdependent body, and instead respond 


negatively to*one another at any opportunity in ofder to reaffirm independence. 

p ee / 
An already cohesive unit, on the other hand, would revert to previously developed 
group norms. Long established coalitions, leadership patterns, arid roles 


could be depended upon throughout the intePaction. Knowledge of previously 


Supported behavior would produce the reciprocity to supportive communication that 


Alexander originally found, while communication among an aggregate of a who no, 


‘ ’ 


longer even attempted tq function as a grdp would produce reciprocity to defensive 
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sia iim can 
‘The problem arists, how ver, as to how to spenenty when a household functions 

asa Broup versus highly ind pendent pecple who happen to live aeechen, NEGOPY 

: (Richards, -1975; Farace, adbdeis and Morige, 1974), a network analysis program 

mainly used to identify organizational eormmnieation patterns and the Significant 

Other Battery (Woelfel and ‘Haller, 1971) offer possible solitions to this problem. 

The sicnificant Other Battéry (SOB) identinies all the individuals that the 

respondent communicates with or considers in relationship to (a) specified role(s) 

an epte area(s). The SOB could be administered to all members of. the kinship 

ody to be examined concerning the types of areas the research pas found that x 

families discuss. Comparison could then be made between various members' SOB : | 

paiavesks see to what extent members’ communication networks overlap, and how 

often other members of the kinship body ‘turn up within the SOBYs as a whole. 

A network analysis questionnaire could then be i ileal considering all ® . \ 

individuals which appear on the SOB as possible nodes (Richards, 1975). Negopy 

would then Boise's description of groups within the overall kinship Sodiaet 

communication contacts, dyads and isolates within the sthantaw: and‘ the integrative- 

ness and reciprocal nature of the Linkages (for further explanation of criteria e 

for these structures see Farace, Russell and Horie, 1974; and Rac hands, 1975). On 

-the basis of chess data sbacandhaie could determine to what degree, the nuclear 

family functions as a.group for which pantinitpants and if the group structure 


indicates a more extended family. The possibility also arises for using 
id lv : 


coorientation measures as possible criteria for interrelatedness (Newcomb, 1968). 
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III. Checking for the Bigger Picture wf 
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The final-distinction which researchers may find useful to make concerning 


the kinship bodies they examine concerns whether the bodies have reached | 


organizational complexity or function in terms of their roles in a larger non 
izational structure. J.G. Miller offers the following criteria for distinguishing 
the group from the organization: ™ 

. The initial difference between organizations and groups 


~ is in the structure of the decider. Organizations .always 
have at least two echelons in their deciders even when t they ao 


relationship with all the others. Group deciders rage no 
formally designated e echelons. Ca ceed 


This distinction is extremely important if the may body is part of a larger 
"extended family" and participants are members of various different echelons within 

“this large organization. The members of the kinship may ee biueten within the . 
larger Sraaninavion as a unit, but rather be connected individually to various 
other echelons which have specific roles in a larger more formalized structure. 
Coser discusses the implications sor conflict resolution and functions when 
eae: cohesive units exist within larger bodies: The people sitting in ; he 
‘laboratory may: be interacting in terms of rforms established by a faigen structure 
and would show different behaviors than similar sized nuclear families that do 


not have these "organizational constraints" governing their behavior. The network 


analysis proposed earlier would offer data concerning the kinship body's function 


in a larger, more complex system. 


. Conclusion 
* “4 ; ‘ 
The perspecitve laid out here does: not attempt to hypothesize relationships 
which researchers can tést based on any existing or proposed theory: Rather it 


offers a paradigm through which researchers can examine kinship bodies and develop 


plausible theories based on past dyadic, group, and organizational findings. It 
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| - ae 
offers a new Starting point frém which family researchers can-compare their work. 


More importantly it questions a number of assumptions concerning family communication, 


‘which up to this point have been ignored. 
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